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VALID KNOWLEDGE AND THE "SUBJECTIVITY OF 
EXPERIENCE" 

EXPERIENCE" seems to be in a perilous condition at present, 
philosophically speaking. When it is an affair of opposing 
apriorism or that phase of idealism which subsists by setting up 
"pure thought" and endowing it with various synthetic functions, 
many, if not most, contemporary writers profess an ardent attach- 
ment to experience. When the problem of the relation of knowl- 
edge and things is uppermost, many of the same writers express the 
most profound distrust of experience. When the logical origin 
of knowledge is under discussion, experience is a term broad enough 
to cover whatever is perceived and is inferred from the per- 
ceived, as well as all kinds of doing and suffering which affect what 
we know and yet are not themselves "known," i. e., are not explicit 
objects of awareness. When epistemology comes to the front, 
experience dwindles down to the narrowest sensible content of pres- 
entation. That the idealist should accept the latter or Humian no- 
tion of experience is natural — he needs it in his business. But, some- 
what surprisingly, most realists carry the same brand of experience 
in stock. The motive is not so clear as in the case of the idealist, but 
one surmises that the reason is the same as that of the objective 
idealist, only the other way around. 

The objective idealist points to the contrast of the limitations of 
experience and the ideal of knowledge implied in limited experi- 
ence as proof of the necessity of absorption of our knowing in a 
complete consciousness. The realist points to the contrast between 
our meager flickering awareness of objects and the extensive and 
enduring world of actually known objects as proof of the inde- 
pendence of the object of knowledge from momentary awareness— 
with which he, a good intellectualist, has, like the idealist, identified 
experience. And since the ideal of knowledge and the world of 
actual knowledge are quite different and yet are correlated, idealist 
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and realist, by standing upon the ground of the limited and sub- 
jective character of experience, keep each other going. 

This last paragraph is, however, a diversion from the point of my 
paper which is to raise a doubt as to whether experience can have 
the relation it is conceded to have to the production of valid knowl- 
edge and yet be simply "subjective" in character. This doubt is 
here raised for the especial benefit of the realist. Experience can 
not, we are told, be an ultimate criterion, method or "universe of 
discourse" 1 in philosophy, without leading to a thoroughly sub- 
jectivistic philosophy— because experience is subjective. So be it. 
Then upon what grounds does realism itself rest? Is it a purely 
dialectical doctrine, one achieved through the elaboration— I will not 
say manipulation— of the concept of knowledge and allied concepts? 
Or, since presumably it is not a supernatural revelation, is it a 
"necessary truth," or an a priori intuition? Or does it rest upon 
empirical grounds and hope for empirical verification? And if so, 
what is its relation as a valid theory of knowledge to the experiences 
upon which it rests and to which it looks for confirmation? 

Since the realist will not claim that his knowledge of the rela- 
tion of knowledge to its object exhausts the genus "valid knowl- 
edge," the question may profitably be generalized: What is the 
relation of any case of valid knowledge qua valid, to experience? 
In considering this question, the reader may define "valid knowl- 
edge" in general in any way he pleases, for my question is not 
about the relation of the concept of valid knowledge to the concept 
of experience : the realist has already told us that there is no rela- 
tion save that of indifference. My question is not as to implication 
or connotation, but is denotative in reference. What relation is 
there between what exists as a valid knowledge and what exists as 
empirical events? Even if it be admitted that the connotation of 
the term "valid knowledge" is "object known as if there were no 
knowing experience, no antecedents and (above all) no consequences 
in experience"; there still remains the question denotatively or ex- 
istentially all-important: What is the evidence that any given case 
is an object so known ? 

The peculiarity to which I invite the realist's attention is that 
the method of guaranteeing a given object to be present as if there 
were no experience is itself a method of experience— a peculiar fact 
in any case, but excessively peculiar when the experience taken to 
warrant the belief that experience is ceasing from pernicious activity 
is defined in advance as subjective. To be a realist and to be immune 
from error in particular cases of knowing are not synonyms— which 

'This excellent way of characterizing experience is Bush's; see this Journal, 
Vol. VI., p. 175. The Existential Universe of Discourse. 
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is to say that to know what valid knowledge is is not necessarily to 
know what a valid knowledge is. Moreover, something is necessary 
to determine a case of valid knowledge besides the bare presence of 
the valid object. If this something else be not conditions and conse- 
quences in experience, what is it ? Since, as the realist tells us, the 
object of knowledge is there anyway, what determines its presence 
as an object of valid knowledge must be something besides itself, or 
its fellow, or any collocation of its fellows, they being all in the same 
predicament as itself. And, alack and alas, that this something else 
required to secure and to guarantee the presence of an object as a 
valid object should be experience— which is subjective. If experi- 
ence could be used only to account for error, what a convenience! 
That, being subjective, it has nothing to do with the valid object and 
yet is necessary to warrant it as valid, what an inconvenience ! 

For note what is required of this same subjective experience. 
It must catapult upon the scene an object, while (by a sort of 
rebound) it modestly withdraws far behind the scene. But this is 
not enough : The fact that invalid objects are accepted as valid proves 
that "experience" is frequently most perniciously active when it 
seems to have withdrawn its influence. Hence, in cases of genuinely 
scientific knowing, experience must affix to the object some special 
sign witnessing that this object is free from its own influence. This 
performance, on the assumption that experience is subjective, is 
as if suspected beef-packers substituted for the government inspec- 
tion label a certificate that the meat was sound because they had 
done nothing to it— except produce it. But this is not all. Only 
certain modes of experience are efficacious in hitting upon the valid 
object; and the possibility of science, that is, directed search for 
(instead of their accidental finding) valid objects, depends upon 
ability to discover and confirm those modes of experience that are 
benign. Is it not extraordinary that experience— if it be inherently 
subjective— should possess this Manichsean cleavage within itself? 

The fact that scientific method consists of preference for certain 
selected modes of experience as the likeliest way to secure valid 
objects is worthy of special attention. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the problem of the attainment of valid knowledge-objects 
became acute. Intellectualistic philosophers, rationalists and sen- 
sationalists alike, set to work to find some mark inhering in the valid 
object which should guarantee its validity. Some sought it in the 
sublimity or the clearness, or the universality of the content ; others 
sought it in the object's simplicity, or brute irreducibility, or sensu- 
ousness. Experimental scientists said, in effect, that there was no 
trait or quality of the knowledge-object per se which marked its 
genuineness; that the status of genuineness is determined by the 
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way inquiry is conducted and by the way the thing looked upon as 
valid behaves in the carrying forward of inquiry. This doctrine, 
uniformly accepted, so far as I know, in the natural (if not the mathe- 
matical) sciences was summed up in the doctrine that knowledge 
depends upon experience and valid knowledge upon certain types 
of experience. Now if to be a valid knowledge means (1) to be 
got at through conditions and acts of doubt, suspense, observation, 
suggestion, experimental manipulation, hypothesis-formation and 
elaboration, application of mathematical calculations, and (2) to be 
capable of fruitful use in suggesting and regulating further in- 
quiries, then surely it is a moderate statement to say that some 
experiences bear such an intimate relation to valid knowledge-objects 
that it taxes credulity to regard experience as inherently subjective. 

The realist may reply that it is not denied that empirical condi- 
tions (or even consequences) are necessary to the appearance and 
recognition of the valid object. What we object to, he will say, is 
the implication that the conditions of the discovery of a valid ob- 
ject are conditions of its validity; we object to confusing condi- 
tions of genesis with conditions of validity. The reply is familiar, 
but not relevant. The realist's attention is invited to the highly 
intimate and pervasive connections that exist between empirical 
conditions of genesis and consequence and the valid status of an 
object; he is urged to tell what he means, in the light of this inti- 
mate connection, by calling the conditions of genesis and bearing 
"subjective," and how it is that the "subjective" can be respon- 
sible not only for generating the manifestation of the valid object, 
but also for stamping it as valid. The continuity of "experience" 
and of "validity" is at once so unbroken and so important as to 
render incredible the notion that genesis and consequence are in 
one realm— the subjective— and validity in another, the objective. 
In view of the facts of scientific procedure, it hardly seems exces- 
sive to say that, in one regard, validity of status is a kind of experi- 
ence. If it can be made out that experience is subjective, we should 
not think we had achieved anything with a distinction of genesis 
and validity; we should say that because the generator is only 
subjective we can only laugh at the naive audacity of its claim to 
generate a valid object. To dispose of the difficulty by drawing a 
hard and fast line between genesis and validity — or between psycho- 
logical and logical— is to suppose that giving names to the terms of 
a problem solves the problem of which they are the named terms. 

Scientific method carries us a step further as to this point also. 
In all the natural sciences, it has been found that the best way of 
denning the nature of an object is by following its career, its be- 
coming and its behavior. Strange indeed would be the logical situa- 
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tion if in all specific cases of scientific conception we employed terms 
of generation and efficiency in order to secure valuable conceptions, 
but when we came to the conception of knowing itself found a 
unique exception— a complete irrelevance of genesis and content. 

The realist professes to offer a valid conception of the nature of 
valid knowledge. He either arrives at this conception by a dialectic 
procedure or he follows the same methods that investigators employ 
in other fields. If the latter, the definition of valid knowledge as 
"knowledge as if experience were not there" is itself established by 
certain experiences. Is he not then a little ungrateful in his treat- 
ment of experience? Ungrateful or not, must he not admit that his 
process is either dialectical, or analogous to the procedure of scien- 
tific inquiries? If the latter, how can he frame his conception of 
valid knowledge save by generalization of denotative or existential 
cases of valid knowledge? If to be a valid knowledge means to 
stand in a particular empirical context, can valid knowledge be con- 
ceived except as an indicated type of empirical position and func- 
tion? 

To be more specific: Does a definition of valid knowledge have 
any meaning — to say nothing of validity — save as based upon the 
specific detectable traits of those instances of knowledge enterprises 
that have turned out valid in contrast with those which have 
turned out invalid? Does an epistemological definition of valid 
knowledge, in distinction from a logical definition, have any meaning 
at all? In short, is the realist a realist or is he merely an anti- 
idealist ? 

Without prejudice to the question of realism vs. idealism, 
another question is of much more import for the future of philos- 
ophy: Is the theory of knowledge to be epistemological or logical? 
Is it to be concerned with the nature of knowledge and of truth in 
general, that is, with conceptions which are totally irrelevant to the 
methods and tests by which particular knowledges are effected and 
particular truths tested? Or is the theory of knowledge to be a 
generalized statement of particular instances of knowing, and the 
theory of truth a generalized statement of particular instances of 
"trues"? 

Because the empiricist believes this question is immeasurably 
more pregnant than the issue (within a pretended theory of knowl- 
edge in general) of idealism versus realism, he catches it from both 
sides. On account of the same belief, he takes his drubbings with 
equanimity, for he is convinced that the presuppositions which 
create the problem of knowledge in general are mere historic sur- 
vivals, and that the future is with the question of the differences 
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between a good knowledge and a bad knowledge, not with the prob- 
lem of knowledge ueberhaupt. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia Univebsity. 



WHAT SOCIAL OBJECTS MUST PSYCHOLOGY 
PRESUPPOSE? 1 

THERE is a persistent tendency among present-day psychologists 
to use consciousness as the older rationalistic psychology used 
the soul. It is spoken of as something that appears at a certain point, 
it is a something into which the object of knowledge in some sense 
enters from without. It is conceived to have certain functions— 
in the place of faculties. It is as completely separated from the 
physical body by the doctrine of parallelism as the metaphysical body 
was separated from the metaphysical soul by their opposite qualities. 

Functional psychology has set itself the program of assimilating 
the purposive character of conscious processes — or of consciousness 
as it is termed — to the evolutionary conception of adaptation, but 
instead of making consciousness in human individuals a particular 
expression of a great process, as is demanded of a philosophy of 
nature, it comes in generally as a new and peculiar factor which even 
demands a new formula of evolution for its explanation ; it involves 
a new evolution superinduced upon the old. 

In spite of much philosophizing, consciousness is identified in cur- 
rent psychological practise with the field which is open to introspec- 
tion, and the object of knowledge is placed within this field, and 
related to the physical world— spoken of as an external field of reality 
—by a parallelistic series. This psychological practise tends to 
accept the conceptual objects of science, the atoms, molecules, ether 
vortex rings, ions, and electrons, as the substantial realities of the 
physical world, and, by implication at least, to relegate the sensuous 
content of objects of direct physical experience to this separate field 
of consciousness. The old-fashioned idealist has then only to point 
out the thought structure of these hypothetical objects of science to 
sweep triumphantly, with one stroke of his wand, the whole world of 
nature within this limited field of the consciousness open to intro- 
spection. "Whereupon the solipsistic spook arises again to reduce 
one's world to a nutshell. 

The way out of these crude psychological conceptions, in my 
mind, lies in the recognition that psychical consciousness is a par- 
ticular phase in development of reality, not an islanded phase of 

1 Given at the meeting of the Psychological Association in Boston, December 
81, 1909. 



